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The personality prerequisite for ef- 
fective performance in a given role has 
become an area of increasing concern in 
behavioral research. Recent investiga- 
tion has revealed the existence of a 
Systematic and meaningful relationship 
between personality and effective per- 
formance in the teaching role.! Another 
series of investigators have attacked 
with considerable success the problem 
of personal variables related to effec- 
tive performance in the executive role 
in the field of business.” In the field 
of educational administration, however, 
this crucial area has been characterized 
by a plethora of speculation and a pau- 
city of investigation. 


A recent study conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter sought to identify, measure, and 
analyze certain personal variables re- 
lated to effective behavior in the school 
principal's role.*? Based on the theory 
of administration as a social process,* 
this investigation attempted to provide 
answers to such questions as the follow- 
ing: Which personality need-dispositions 
are relevant to the role of the princi- 
pal? How may these variables be assessed? 
What is their relationship to effective 
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Administrator’ 


performance on the job? 


The principal's role is usually de- 
fined in terms of tasks, responsibili- 
ties, or duties; sometimes it is defined 
in terms of the administrative process. 
A close examination of this role, how- 
ever, reveals that it also may be de- 
fined in terms of certain crucial, norma- 
tive behaviors. The effective principal, 
for example, may be expected to exert 
himself energetically; to achieve and 
improve his performance; to strive for 
higher status in the profession and in 
society in general; to relate himself 
successfully to other people; to view 
the future with confidence, the present 
with understanding, and the past with 
satisfaction; and to adjust well to frus- 
trations, irritations, confusions, and 
criticisms in pressure situations. It 
therefore may be assumed that principals 
having a basic personality structure 
which tends to elicit the aforementioned 
behaviors will suffer less role-person- 
ality conflict and will be more effec- 
tive than principals whose personal 
needs are incongruent with these ex- 
pected behaviors. 


Hypotheses and Questions 


On the basis of preceding theoretical 
and empirical work in this area, it was 
hypothesized that effective principals 
would tend to rank higher than ineffec- 
tive principals on the following measur- 
able, relevant personality variables: 


1. Activity drive: to move forward pur- 
posefully; to direct strong mental or 
physical effort toward the solution 
of problems. 


2 Achievement drive: to do one's best; 
to improve one's competencies through 
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general and specialized study. 


Mobility drive: to become a leader of 
groups; to operate in a position of 
prestige, power, and authority. 
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4. Social ability: to associate success- 
fully with others in the solution of 
problems; to participate in friendly 
groups. 


5. Feelings of security: to view family 
relationships with pride and satis- 
faction; to view authority figures as 
serving constructive purposes. 


6. Emotional control: to assess environ- 
mental conditions objectively and 
realistically; to adjust well to ir- 
ritations, frustrations, confusion, 
and criticism. 


In addition to the foregoing hypothe- 
ses,a number of ancillary questions were 
raised. Differences between effective or 
ineffective principals were investigated 
with relation to such variables as home 
and family influences, educational his- 
tory, and employment experiences. Data 
relative to these comparisons are not 
included in this article. 


Methodology 


The instruments chosen to test the hy- 
potheses and to explore the ancillary 
questions represented a wide range of 
techniques in personality assessment. 
An adjective check list which provided 
measures of twenty-five personal vari- 
ables and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule which measured the relative 
strength of fifteen personal needs were 
administered as direct, self-report in- 
Struments to sample overt reactions and 
public attitudes. A quasi-projective 
sentence completion test consisting of 
fifty sentence stems which the subjects 
completed in any manner that they de- 
sired and a focused individual interview 
of approximately two hours duration were 
the depth techniques used to elicit both 
verbal and non-verbal manifestations of 
drives, motives, and attitudes. 


To provide some measure of control over 
environmental differences and organiza- 
tional differences, the'subjects for this 
investigation were taken from only one 
school district--a selected midwestern 
city school system. To control further 
the possible situational effect of dif- 
ferences among jobs, the subjects were 
selected from only one administrative 
post--the school principalship. Princi- 
pals from all educational levels, how- 


ever, were included. Only those adminis- 
trators whohad held the job of principal 
in the selected school system for more 
than one year participated. Eighty-four 
subjects met the criteria for participa- 
tion; complete data were obtained from 
all subjects. 


Since no satisfactory direct measure 
of leader effectiveness has yet been 
found, the investigator was forced to 
settle for an intermediate criterion-- 
ranking of effectiveness. To secure ef- 
fectiveness ratings of the principals, 
the superintendent of schools and four 
assistant superintendents were asked to 
rank each subject on a five-point scale 
using a card-sort technique. Each of the 
raters was able to assign administrative 
effectiveness rankings to each of the 
eighty-four subjects. Correlations among 
the ratings® ranged from .55 to .73; the 
mean correlation was .67, which was par- 
ticularly high when it isconsidered that 
the ratings were matters of independent 
judgment concerning a concept that was 
given no explicit definition. 


The ranking procedure provided maximum 
flexibility in selecting groups of sub- 
jects ranked in terms of an effective- 
ineffective continuum. Total ranks for 
each subject were used to select top and 
bottom cuarters, hereinafter called ef- 
fectives and ineffectives. At the time 
the data were gathered the investigator 
did not know which subjects had obtained 
which ratings. This safeguard was pro- 
vided to avoid influencing adversely the 
results of certain data-gathering pro- 
cedures. 

The Findings 

It was discovered that there were no 
significant differences® between effec- 
tives and ineffectives concerning a num- 
ber of hasic characteristics. The mean 
age of the entire sample was 45.97 years; 
mean ages for effectives and ineffectives 
did not differ significantly from this 
mean or from each other. While effectives 
scored higher than ineffectives onintel- 
ligence, differences between the groups 
were not significant; both groups were 
high in mental ability. Concerning mari- 
tal status, sex, years of graduate study, 
years of classroom teaching experience, 
and years of experience as principal, 
effectives and ineffectives were found 
to be matched groups. Results on the per- 
sonality assessment devices, however, 
revealed the personal construct of the 
effective school principal to be indeed 
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different from that of the ineffective 
principal. The findings from the several 
instruments are here grouped and summa- 
rized according to the major hypotheses 
of the study. 


Activity Drive 


The effective principal is inclined to 
engage in strong and purposeful activi- 
ty. While on the job he is particularly 
sensitive to the pressing responsibili- 
ties of the principalship. He evidences 
a high degree of concern for the appro- 
priate use of time and finds curbs to 
activity, such as physical illness, most 
unpleasant. At retirement he looks for- 
ward to continuing his present high level 
of activity. During leisure hours, he 
participates in theactivities of a large 
number of organizations andholds a great 
number of leadership positions within 
these groups. The ineffective principal, 
on the other hand, is inclined to be de- 
liberate and slow to act. At work he en- 
gages in numerous random behaviors-- 
serving as an errand boy, report maker, 
substitute teacher, and "baby sitter" 
with disciplinary cases; at retirement 
he looks forward to a reduction in ac- 
tivity. During leisure hours, the inef- 
fective individual participates in a 
limited number and range of activities; 
he prefers viewing television to more 
active forms of recreation. 


Achievement and Mobility Drives 


Keen achievement and mobility drives 
are characteristic of theeffective prin- 
cipal. He may be portrayed as holding 
specific goals for further study, stress- 
ing better job performance as a goal in 
life, and viewing the school superin- 
tendency as a desirable ultimate voca- 
tional objective. In contrast, the inef- 
fective principal evidences little con- 
cern for undertaking a planned program 
of further study, holding positions of 
leadership, or attaining any position 
higher than his present job assignment. 


Social Ability 


The effective principal is high in so- 
cial ability; he is able to associate 
successfully with others in the solution 
of problems. He feels that he obtained 
his initial principalship because of his 
ability to relate well to others and 
that his present relationships with tea- 
chers, central office personnel, and 
parent groups are satisfactory. Helping 
teachers with problems of instruction is 
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his greatest source of job satisfaction. 
By contrast, the ineffective principal 
experiences frequent conflict with tea- 
chers, parents, and central office per- 
sonnel. Apparently, he is more secure in 
the presence of children and he derives 
his greatest job satisfaction from help- 
ing them. If the ineffective principal 
were now twenty years of age he would be 
more likely to enter some field requir- 
ing less contact with people. 


Feelings of Security 


The effective principal is secure in 
his home and work environments; he views 
family relationships with pride and sat- 
isfaction and he views authority figures 
as friendly andserving constructive pur- 
poses. Characteristics of the ineffective 
individual are such home difficulties as 
domineering parents and such job-related 
problems as feeling that groups of tea- 
chers or members of the central adminis- 
tration may be "down" on him. He feels 
further that his own mental, emotional, 
or physical weaknesses may prevent the 
attainment of his life goals. 


Emotional Control 


In reacting to frustrating, confusing, 
and irritating situations, the effective 
principal possesses greater emotional 
control than does the ineffective prin- 
cipal. The ineffective individual tends 
to clash frequently with others, feels 
that actions by other people are most 
likely to drive him to distraction, and 
engages in self-sympathy or similar 
strong emotional reactions in conflicted 
situations. 


Summary 


The six major hypotheses of the study 
were substantiated by complementary find- 
ings along numerous overlapping personal 
dimensions. Composite results of the as- 
sessment procedures portrayed the effec- 
tive principal as inclined to engage in 
strong and purposeful activity, concerned 
with achieving success and positions of 
higher status, able to relate well to 
others, secure in interpersonal relation- 
ships, and stable in the face of highly 
affective stimuli. The ineffective prin- 
cipal was described as deliberate and 
preoccupied with speculative reasoning, 
accepting with a meek and servile atti- 
tude his present level of achievement 
and status, lacking the skills essential 
for working with adults but anxious to 
give assistance and consolation to chil- 
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dren, highly dependent upon others for 
support, and likely to exhibit strong 
emotional reactions in upsetting situ- 
ations. 

Implications 


This investigation has added to our 
knowledge concerning the relationship 
between the idiographic (personal) and 
the nomothetic (institutional) dimen- 
sions of administrator behavior. The 
findings would seem to be of immediate 
value for identification and selection, 
for training, and for practice. Concern- 
ing identification, the implication may 
be drawn that building principals should 
perhaps play a more active role in en- 
couraging potentially effective adminis- 
trators to enter the field. Regarding 
selection, the worth of several person- 
ality assessment techniques has been 
shown; moreover, cues have been dis- 
covered relating to fruitful content, 
i.e., appropriate questions to ask, 
using quasi-projective and similar depth 
techniques. 


The findings also serve as anample il- 
lustration of the further need in train- 
ing programs to focus attention on theo- 
retical conceptualizations which provide 
fruitful ways of viewing administration. 
The formulation of administration as a 
social process and similar approaches to 
administrative theory arevaluable guides 
not only for conducting future research, 
but also for developing professional un- 
derstandings. Concealed within the study 
is the further implication that training 
programs may need to be expanded to in- 
clude broad course experiences in psy- 
chology, sociology, and other basic be- 
havioral sciences. 


For the practicing principal, the study 
provides a series of findings against 
which he may make an introspective com- 
parison of his particular needs, dispo- 
sitions, drives, abilities, feelings, 
and interests. In so doing, he might be- 
come stimulated to bring about changes 
within himself, or in the expectations 
held for his role, thereby increasing 
his own satisfaction and, in turn, his 
administrative effectiveness, 


A Final Precaution 


A major limitation concerning this 
investigation should be noted. This em- 
pirical study, like all significant re- 
search, has attempted more adequately 
to describe reality; therefore, it has 
not presented "what ought to be." Re- 


search studies never speak for them- 
selves--except, perhaps, to reveal how 
limited is our knowledge. Since the fore- 
going image of the effective principal 
was based only on judged effectiveness, 
the findings may or may not be worthy of 
utilization in programs of selection and 
training; they may or may not be worthy 
of emulation by the principals on the 
job; the data are, however, worthy of 
consideration--if only to stimulate our 
thinking concerning such value questions 
as the extent to which the discovered 
image describes the kind of administrator 
capable of meeting the challenges to ed- 
ucational leadership occasioned by the 
nature of our present society. 
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